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Ub  IbblM  UUW-D^UD  also  sponsors  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  at  that  address. 

A  THOREAU  MYSTERY  by  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell 

In  April  1936,  Professor  Raymond  Adams  acquired  a  curious  manuscript  from  the 
Boston  rare  book  dealer  Stanley  Bezanson.   The  hand  is  unidentified — it  may  be 
that  of  Mary  Mansfield,  who  seems  to  be  conveying  to  Mrs.  Jonathan  Buffum  some- 
thing Thoreau  said  or  wrote.   Thoreau  stayed  at  the  Buff urns'  when  he  lectured  in 
Lynn  in  January  1858;  he  was  in  Lynn  again  in  April  1859,  and  a  draft  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  Jonathan  Buffum  about  lecturing  during  that  trip  survives  at  the  Mor- 
gan Library. 

Bezanson's  note  to  Adams  about  the  manuscript  reads,  in  part,  "if  this  piece 
is  really  worth  $1.00  to  you  on  a  chance,  you  may  have  it.  ...  I  trust  you  may 
be  successful  in  locating  its  source."   Professor  Adams  seems  not  to  have  identi- 
fied it,  and  we  wonder  if  any  of  the  BULLETIN  readers  can  provide  more  information. 
With  the  kind  permission  of  charlotte  Garth  Adams,  we  transcribe  the  text  here: 

H.D. Thoreau  (through  Mary  Mansfield,  Lynnfield)  to  Mrs.  Jonathan  Buffum.) 


Quality,  fineness,  durability,  is  the  test  of  unity.   Thus  it  is  like 
attracts  like;  thus  it  is,  friends,  in  my  ever-seeking,  everyearning  for 
truth,  I  have  chanced  to  intrude  upon  your  quiet  retreat,  and  the  path  is  so 
clear,  so  crystal  in  its  attraction,  I  slipped  into  recognition.   It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  as  exquisite  as  when  I  chanced  to  meet  some  friendly  moss  or 
lichen,  that  answered  to  the  vacant  spot  in  my  soul  on  earth. 

0  friends,  to  such,  with  pure,  noble,  truthful  spirits,  the  world  is  a 
vast  field  of  action;  too  large  to  admit  of  languor  or  repining,  too  glorious 
to  be  an  aimless  labor. 

1  love  your  blessed  spirit,  and  quietly  I  will  withdraw,  lest  I  become 
overpowered  by  the  delicious  calmness  and  unity,  and  forget  to  leave  my 
guest.  (?)   But  I  shall  come  again,  and  hope  you  will  greet  me  kindly. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 
Bradley  Dean  has  suggested  that  this  might  be  a  record  of  what  Thoreau  said 
in  a  Friends*  meeting  in  Lynn,  which  would  help  to  explain  the  somewhat  dramatic 
tone.   We  haven't  yet  been  able  to  discover  whether  the  Buff urns  were  Quakers  or 
to  identify  Mary  Mansfield.   If  you  can  tell  us  anything  about  this  piece, 
please  write  to  Beth  Witherell,  Editor-in-cheif ,  THE  WRITINGS  OF  HENRY  DAVID  THO- 
REAU, Library,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  ck   93106. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  .  .  . 

The  1988  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  wil  be  held  on  Saturday,  July 
9,  1988  in  the  First  Parish  Church  in  concord,  Mass.   Coffee  will  be  served  in 
the  vestry  beginning  at  9  a.m.  The  business  meeting  will  start  at  10  and  will  be 
followed  by  addresses  by  the  president  of  the  society,  Michael  Meyer,  and  by 
Gerard  Bertrand,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society.   The  usual  tours 
of  concord  will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  evening  program  will  con- 
sist of  a  slide  show  on  Cape  Cod  by  Eliot  Emerson  and  an  exhibit  of  wildflowers 
and  birds  arranged  bv  Mary  Fenn.  Mary  Mcciintock,  Mary  Sherwood,  and  Mary  Walker. 
A  Friday  evening  program  at  8  will  feature  a  paper  by  Jerome  Loving. 
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Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  church  on  Saturday  at  noon  and  a  buffet  at  the 
Lyceum  at  6  p.m.   There  will  be  a  charge  of  $12  for  each,  and  reservations  must 
be  made  with  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  (156  Belkap  St.,  Concord,  Mass.  01742;  Tel.  617- 
369-5912)  by_  Wednesday,  July  6,  1988). 

The  nominating  committee  (Robert  Gross,  chairman;  Jane  Langton,  and  Richard 
Lebeaux)  will  present  the  following  slate  of  officers  for  election  at  the  annual 
meeting:  President,  Thomas  Blanding;  Secretary,  Walter  Harding;  Treasurer  Eric 
Parkman  Smith;  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Donald  Worster;  all  for  terms 
of  one  year;  and  for  terms  of  three  years  on  the  board  of  directors,  Esther  Alm- 
gren  and  Raymond  Borst. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY  by  Walter  Harding  .  .  . 

Abbott,  Philip,  "Redeeming  Henry  David  Thoreau,"  in  STATES  OF  PERFECT  FREEDOM 
Univ.  of  Mass.  Press,  1987.   pp.  59-90. 

Anderson,  Bill.   THOREAU  COUNTRY.   Peview:  CONCORD  JOUFNAL.   March  3,  1988. 

Blanding,  Thomas.   Introduction  of  Lillian  Files  at  the  1987  Thoreau  Society  An- 
nual Meeting.   SIALIA,  10  (Winter,  1988),  27. 

Bloom,  Harold,  ed.   HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU'S  WALDEN.  New  York:  Chelsea  House,  1987. 
150pp.    "A  representative  selection  of  the  best  criticism  of  Thoreau's  WAL- 
DEN published  since  Stanley  Cavell's  THE  SENSES  OF  WALDEN  (1972).   It  con- 
sists of  eight  essays  by  Loren  Eiseley,  George  Sibley,  Judith  Saunders, 
Harold  Hellenbrand,  Ronald  Shwartz,  Joseph  Kronick,  Michael  Gilmore,  and  Ro- 
bert Weisbuch,  and  with  an  essay-length  introduction  by  Bloom.   It  is  one  of 
approximately  150  volumes  in  Bloom's  "Modern  Critical  Interpretations" 
series.   Thoreau  is  obviously  not  for  everyone  and  Bloom  is  one  of  those  who 
do  not  find  Thoreau  appealing.   He  finds  Thoreau  to  be  an  "elitist"  and  a 
"prig."   He  tells  us  that  the  best  discussions  of  Thoreau  have  been  written  by 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Stevenson,  and  Edel — all  of  whom  gave  very  negative  views  of 
Thoreau.   Why  then  does  he  persist  in  editing  books  about  Thoreau?   This  is 
his  second  in  two  years.   Although  the  Eiseley,  Saunders  and  Hellenbrand 
essays  herein  are  good  and  the  Sibley  essay  amusing  (though  hardly  serious), 
Bloom  has  overlooked  far  better  essays  than  most  of  the  others.   And  for  some 
strange  reason,  he  has  dropped  all  the  footnotes  so  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  their  sources. 

Burkholder,  J.  Peter.   CHARLES  IVES,  THE  IDEAS  BEHIND  THE  MUSIC.   Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1985.   Discusses  influence  of  Thoreau  on  Ives. 

Buell,  Lawrence.  "Lococentrism  from  Dwight  to  Thoreau,"  in  NEW  ENGLAND  LITERARY 
CULTURE  FROM  REVOLUTION  TO  RENAISSANCE.   Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1986. 
pp. 31 9-34.   Thoreau  and  Timothy  Dwight,  though  at  opposite  poles  in  their 
philosophies,  end  up  astonishingly  alike  in  their  final  positions.   A  cogent, 
envigorating  discussion. 

Cameron,  Kenneth  W.  "Emerson,  Thoreau,  Sanborn  and  the  Sea  Serpent"  AMERICAN 
RENAISSANCE  LITERARY  REPORT:  AN  ANNUAL:  1987  [ARLR]  (Transcendental  Books, 
Hartford).   pp.  2-8. 

.  "Great  Circle  Sailing  at  the  End  of  WALDEN,"  AFLP,  1987,  191-2. 

.  "A  'Fight  judgment'  Concerning  Thoreau  in  1180:  The  Voice  of  the  NATION," 

ARLR,  1987,  98-104. 

.   "Thoreau  among  his  Immediate  Contemporaries — Some  Cambridge  and  Concord 


Connections."  ARLR,  1987,  105-13. 

.  "Thoreau  and  Henry  Blood — A  Glimpse  of  Robin  Hood's  Concord."  ARLR, 

1987,  134-43. 

Dean,  Bradley.   "Reconstructions  of  Thoreau's  Early  'Life  without  Principle' 

Lectures,"  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  FENAISSANCE:  1987,  pp.  285-364.  A  very  im- 
pressive reconstruction  of  lost  Thoreau  manuscripts  from  manuscript  scraps 
and  newspaper  reports.  A  superb  piece  of  scholarship,  as  fascinating  as  a 
detective  story. 

Donoghue,  Denis.   "Thoreau,"  in  READING  AMERICA.    New  York:  Knopf,  1987,  pp. 
40-67.   A  lengthy  philosophical  discussion. 

Doudna,  Martin.   "An  Emersonian  in  the  Sandwich  Islands:  The  Career  of  Giles  Wal- 
do." HAWAIIAN  JOUFNAL  OF  HISTORY,  21  (1987),  42-57.   Waldo  invited  Thoreau 
to  come  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  live! 

Ferguson,  Malcom.   "Frozen  Ponds  Meant  winter  Jobs,  Summer  Food  in  19th  Century" 
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"New  Owner  of  Thoreau  Home  Vows  'ireful'  Pestoration."   coW'ORD  JOURNAL. 
Jan.  14,  1988. 

Garboden,  riif.   "Wa lden  in  Winter."   BOSTON  GLOBE.   Jan.  31,  1988. 

Heseltine,  H.P.   "The  Confessions  of  a  Beachcomber"  in  THE  UNCERTAIN  SELF.  Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  1986.   pp. 56-71 . 

Johnson,  Barbara.   "A  Hound,  a  Bay  Horse,  and  a  Turtle  Dove:  Obscurity  in  WALDEN" 
in  A  WOrLD  OF  DIFFERENCE.   Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Press,  1987.   pp.  49-56. 

Miller,  Roger.   "'Meet  the  Author'  Takes  on  Thoreau"   MILWAUKEE  JOUPNAL.   Jan.  24, 
1988.   An  imaginary  interview  with  Thoreau  based  on  WALDEN. 

Morse,  David.   "Thoreau  and  Whitman:  Transcendental  Supermen,"  in  AMERICAN  ROMANTI- 
CISM.  New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  1987.   pp.  119-68. 

Mott,  Wesley  T.  "Thoreau  and  the  Puritan  Ethic,"  NEW  ENGLAND  JOURNAL  OF  BUSINESS 
AND  ECONOMICS,  2  (Fall,  1975),  33-42. 

Metcalf,  Paul.   "Henry  David!  Henry  David!  Where  Are  You,  Henry  David?"  in 
WHEPE  DO  YOU  PUT  THE  HORSE?   Elmwood  Park,  111.,  Dalkey,  1986,  pp.  18-19. 
Thoreau  as  a  neighbor  and  stranger. 

Neufeldt,  Leonard.   "Thoreau' s  Enterprise  of  Self-Culture  in  a  Culture  of  Enter- 
prise."  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY,  39  (Summer,  1987),  231-52. 

Patri,    Umesh.       "Thoreau   as   a    Yankee   Yogi"    in  HINDU   SCRIPTURES   AND  AMERICAN  TRANS_ 
^ENDENTA LISTS.      With   a    preface  by  Walter   Harding.       New   Delhi:    Intellectual 
Publishing   House,    1987.      pp.    98-135.      A   comprehensive   survey  of  Thoreau's   read- 
ing   in   Hindu    literature,    his   comments   on   them,    scholarship   on   the    subject,    and 
yogic    ideas    in  Thoreau's  writing. 

Pronovost,    Jean-Francois.       "Sur    les    Pistes   de   Thoreau,"      CONTRETEMPS    (Montreal, 

Rad§I^8vlc,1Zn§HFmir}98^Henry* David   Thoreau's   Definition  of   America,"   ARBEITEN 
AUS    ANGLISTIK    UND   AMERIKANISTIK,    12    (1987),    113-21. 

Richardson,    Robert   D.    Jr.    HENRY  THOPEAU:    A    LIFE   OF   THE  MIND.      Berkeley:    Univ.    of 
California,    1988.      A    paperback   edition. 

.      The    Same.       Review:    NEW   ENGLAND   QUARTERLY,    March,    1988. 

rowland,    William.       "Thoreau   and   ^od :     'Hide   and   Go   Seek'    in   the   Woods."      DELTA 
EPSILON   SIGMA    BULLETIN,    28    (Dec.     1983),    105-11. 

SIERRA.       "What    Is    the   History   of    the  Word    'Ecology'?"    73    (Jan.    1988),    158.      On   the 
misreading   of   Thoreau's  handwriting. 

Thoreau,    Henry  D.      <  IVIL  LYDIGHEDSNAEGTELSE.      Trans,    into  Danish  by  Ingeborg  Buhl. 
Forward   by  Ebbe   Klovedal    Reich.      Gyldendal,    Denmark,    1984.       95pp. 

.      THOREAU'S   COMMENTS   ON  THE   ART   OF  WRITING.      Edited   and   with  an    Introduction 

by  Richard  Dillman.   Lanham,  Md. :  University  Press  of  America,  1987.  56pp. 
Many  critics  have  noted  that  scattered  through  Thoreau's  works  are  many,  many 
comments  on  the  art  of  writing.   Now  Richard  Dillman  has  gathered  together  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  these  comments,  organized  them  into  useful  cata- 
gories,  and  written  for  them  a  good,  brief,  straight-forward  exposition  of 
Thoreau's  theories  of  writing.   It  makes  a  useful  reference  book  for  the  Tho- 
reau student  and  also  should  work  out  as  a  stimulating  textbook  for  a  college 
course  on  writing. 

WALDEN:  LIVIT  I  SKOVENE.   Trans,  into  Danish  by  Niels  Brunse.   111.  by 
Per  Kirkeby.   copenhaaopn:  Phodos,  1972.   432pp. 

WALDEN:  ELLER  LIVET  I  SKOVENE.   Trans,  into  Danish  by  Niels  Brunse.  111. 
by  Maria  Thorsen.   Copenhagen:  Phodos,  1985.   314pp. 

.   A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRIMACK  RIVERS.   Intro,  by  Thomas  Blanding. 

111.  by  Claire  Leighton.   Orleans,  Mass.:  Parnassus  Imprints,  1987.  492pp. 
^  paperback  edition  with  good  clear  type  and  pleasant  illustrations,  plus  a 
concise  and  thoughtful  introduction.   Unfortunately  the  type  was  set  from  the 
first  edition  and  so  ,  on  Page  472,  omits  the  same  32  words  that  Munroe  drop- 
ped from  the  first  edition. 

Tripi,  Vincent.   HAIKU  POND.   San  Francisco:  Vide  Press,  1987.   79pp.   A  beautiful 
collection  of  haiku,  imagist  prose,  and  quotations  from  Thoreau,  intended,  the 
author  tells  us,  to  give  the  reader  "the  "full  impression  of  each  moment  as  it 
happens."   Example:  "This  morning  from  a  frog,/  I  hear  all  I  need  to  hear — / 
About  the  pond!"   The  book  is  beautifully  designed  and  illustrated  by  Linda  C. 
Kneeland.   All  profits  from  its  sale  are  being  donated  to  the  Thoreau  Society 
by  the  author. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information  used  in  this  bulletin:  T.A1- 
therr ,E.Ashfield, J. Barrett, V.Bucosi , R.chapman,B.Dean,M.Dye,c .Ellis,R.Galvin,R.Gan- 
ley,D.Gilbert,W.Glick,G .Hall,P.Huber , R.Jones, D.Kamen-Ka ye, c . Klister ,W.Kreiger,B. 
Kritzberg, J. La uber ,S. Marti nie,W.Mott, R. O'Connor, U. Pa tri,Z.Ra del jkovic,G .Robson, 
W . Rowland ,M . Sagof f , E . Schof ield , D . Shively,M . Sperber , P . Thompson, S . Yoos ,  and  A . Zwing- 
er .   Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of  items  he  has  missed  and  new  items  as 
they  appear. 

A    LETTER  TO  THE  SOCIETY  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  .  .  . 

We  are  faced  with  a  very  unpleasant  fact:  for  the  first  time  in  the  forty-seven 
year  history  of  our  society  we  are  losing  more  members  than  we  are  gaining.   From 
a  high  of  1700  members  three  years  ago  we  are  now  down  to  1500  members  and  con- 
tinuing down.   From  what  I  learn  from  the  members,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons: 

There  has  been  a  too-rapid  jump  in  the  dues  structure.   The  annual  dues  were 
only  three  dollars  as  recently  as  1982.   Now  they  are  twenty  dollars  for  a  regu- 
lar membership.   Many  of  our  older  members  and  particularly  those  who  in  following 
Thoreau  in  trying  to  live  the  simple  life  cannot  afford  the  current  dues.   We  are 
losing  some  of  our  most  dedicated  members.   I  believe  we  need  to  add  a  less  ex- 
pensive senior  citizen  membership.   I  suggest  we  also  set  up  some  type  of  format 
whereby  dedicated  Thoreauvians  truly  practicing  the  simple  life  be  given  a  lower 
cost  or  even  an  honorary  membership. 

In  1983  we  adopted  a  new  and  very  complex  series  of  by-laws.   For  some  reason 
or  other  they  seem  not  to  be  working  properly.   The  by-laws  set  up  a  series  of 
standing  committees  to  initiate  and  supervise  the  society's  various  activities, 
but  all  too  frequently  little  or  nothing  is  happening.   The  executive  committee 
almost  never  meets.   The  lyceum  committee  was  without  a  chairman  for  many  months. 
The  archives  committee  announced  a  fund  drive  to  purchase  the  Sewall-Davenport 
papers,  but  the  drive  never  got  off  the  ground. 

We  are  having  problems  with  our  publications.   The  '"ONTORD  SAUNTEREP,  which 
used  to  appear  four  times  a  year,  has  appeared  only  twice  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  BULLETIN,  which  is  sent  to  the  printer  regularly  on  schedule,  is  delayed  in 
the  mailing  from  two  to  four  months  each  time.   The  THOPEAU  PROFILE,  which  has 
been  a  large  money-maker  for  the  society,  has  been  permitted  to  go  out  of  print. 

Two  of  our  memorial  funds — the  Daniel  Bernstein  Fund  and  the  Marilyn  Blais- 
dell  Fund — are  sittinq  idly  in  the  bank  and  not  being  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established — to  build  up  the  library  and  the  archives  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  president  of  the  society  is  setting  up  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
these  problems  and  it  will  report  to  the  board  of  directors  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing on  July  8,  1988.   This  then  is  an  official  notice  that  proposals  to  change 
our  dues  structure  and  possibly  to  modify  our  by-laws  may  be  proposed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  society  on  July  9,  1988. 

Meanwhile  we  urge  all  our  members  write  either  the  president  (Michael  Meyer, 
9  Colburne  Road,  Apt.  18,  Brighton,  Mass.  02135)  or  to  me  (19  Oak  Street,  Gene- 
seo,  New  York  14454),  sending  their  comments  on  these  problems  or  any  other  prob- 
lems they  see  the  society  as  facing,  and  particularly  their  solutions  for  any  of 
the  problems.  — Walter  Harding 

THE  MR.  SPEAR  WHO  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  BEATEN  INTO  A  PLOUGHSHARE  by  Barry 
Kritzberg  .  .  . 

A    little  debate  in  Thoreau  scholarship  was  settled  unexpectedly,  as  it  so  of- 
ten is,  while  I  was  looking  up  something  else. 

Henry  Thoreau,  in  a  letter  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  of  24  January  1843,  reported 
that  he  heard  a  lecture  on  peace  by  a  Mr.  Spear  and  facetiously  asked:  "Ought  he 
not  to  be  beaten  into  a  ploughshare?"   (Harding  and  Bode,eds.,  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
HDT,  pp.  76-78). 

Two  candidates  have  been  put  forward  as  the  Mr.  Spear  who  lectured  on  peace 
in  concord  in  that  January  of  1843.   Kenneth  Walter  Cameron,  in  THE  COMPANION  TO 
THOREAU •s  CORRESPONDENCE,   suggested  that  the  peace  lecturer  was  possibly  Charles 
Spear  of  Boston,  who  was  publishing  at  the  time,  or  perhaps  John  M.  Spear,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-SJayery  Society. ] pp.  65  and  172). 
H  But  these  were  only  guesses,  For  there  was  no  evidence. 
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Now,  however,  it  can  be  decided,  for  Charles  M.  Spear,  reformer  and  editor  of 
THE  PRISONER'S  FRIEND,  wrote  in  his  journal  for  January  17,  1843: 

concord.   Peace  lecture.   Took  non-resistance  ground.   Mr.  Lane  and  Al- 
cott  spoke.   The  latter  had  refused  to  pay  his  taxes.   I  could  hardly  go  with 
him.   The  Saviour's  example  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  taxes. 

Thoreau's  letter  to  Emerson,  coming  exactly  one  week  after  Spear  noted  his  Con- 
cord peace  lecture  in  his  journal,  would  seem  to  be  evidence  at  least  as  strong 
as  finding  a  trout  in  the  milk. 

SAUNTER  TOWARD  THE  HOLY  LAND:  THOREAU'S  MEDITATIVE  WALKS.   by  Harry  L.  Kirk 
[Abstract  of  a  M.A.  master's  thesis  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  1986. 

Henry  David  Thoreau's  habit  of  daily  walking — termed  by  him  "sauntering" — 
was  the  equivalent  of  daily  meditation.   Thoreau's  contemporaries  tended  to  see 
him  as  lacking  in  ambition,  and  his  sauntering  as  the  very  symbol  of  idleness.   He, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  his  sauntering  seriously,  taking  it  as  his  work,  his 
calling .   Nineteenth-century  New  England  provided  the  background  of  Puritanism  and 
Unitarianism  in  which  he  matured  and  against  which  he  reacted.   As  an  adult  he  be- 
came a  Transcendentalist,  and  is  also  known  to  have  been  attracted  to  Oriental 
philosophy*  both  of  these  world  views  contributed  to  his  concepts  of  meditation. 
While  he  turned  a  naturalist's  eye  on  nature,  what  he  saw  was  filtered  and  order- 
ed by  his  transcendental  and  mystical  way  of  seeing.   As  practiced  by  Thoreau, 
meditative  sauntering  allowed  him  to  fulfill  his  highest  calling — knowledge  of 
himself  through  contact  with  the  natural  world. 

ADDITIONAL  THOREAU  REVIEWS  AND  COMMENT,  1 849-1856  by  Gary  Scharnhorst  .  .  . 

I  wish  to  supplement  the  bibliographies  of  contemporary  comment  about  Thoreau 
with  five  more  overlooked  items  published  between  1849  and  1856; 

1.   "A  Young  Philosopher,"   SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  14  April  1849,  p.  2.   Thoreau 
has  been  lecturing  on  "Life  in  the  Woods"  in  Portland  and  elsewhere.   "There  is  not 
a  young  man  in  the  land — and  very  few  old  ones — who  would  not  profit  by  an  atten- 
tive hearing  of  that  lecture."   Reprinted  from  New  York  TRIBUNE,  2  April  1849,  p. 2. 
2. "Notices  of  New  Publications,"  review  of  WALDEN,  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  22  September 
1854,  3:4,   Although  Thoreau  is  "undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,"  he  is  "an  erratic 
genius,  thoroughly  impracticable."  WALDEN  is  "worthy  of  some  attention"  only  as  a 
"contribution  to  the  Comic  Literature  of  America."   The  author  "denounces  every- 
thing that  indicates  progress."   He  "is  a  good  writer,  possessed  of  great  comic 
powers,  and  able  to  describe  accurately  many  peculiar  phases  of  nature.   But  the 
present  work  will  fail  to  satisfy  any  class  of  readers." 

3.  "Literary  Notices,"  review  of  WALDEN,  GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK,  49  (October  1854), 
370.   "This  ought  to  be  a  very  profound  and  excellent  book,"  a  work  of  "practical 
philosophy"  written  "for  the  world  at  large."   The  volume  records  Thoreau's  "man- 
ner of  life  in  his  seclusion,  and  obstacles  he  met  with,  and  the  interesting  re- 
flections to  which  they  gave  birth." 

4.  "Review  of  New  Books,"  review  of  WALDEN,  PETERSON'S  MAGAZINE,  26  (October 
1854),  254.   The  style  here  is  "graceful,  the  reflections  often  profound,  the 
thought  always  robust  and  healthy."  The  work  is  "so  out  of  the  beaten  track  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  set  people  to  thinking;  while  no  one,  who  once  picks  it  up,  will 
lay  it  down  till  he  has  finished  it."   Thoreau  seems  a  latter-day  Isaac  Walton  or 
?ir  Thomas  Browne. 

5.  "America,"  review  of  WALDEN,  London  CRITIC,  1  May  1856,  pp.  223-224.   Thoreau 
"is  not  a  literary  artist  or  professional  teacher;  but  he  has  given  us  two  vol- 
umes of  homegrown  experiences,"  and  the  present  work  "is  worth  reading  and  re- 
reading.  We  do  not  get  such  a  book  every  day,  or  often  in  a  century."   His 
sketches  "of  natural  history  and  the  landscape  are  most  fresh  and  charming." 
This  is  a  "brave  book,  one  in  a  million,  an  honour  to  America,  a  gift  to  men." 
Excerpts  several  hundred  words  from  "Economy,"  "Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived 
For,"  "Baker  Farm,"  "Winter  Animals,"  "Brute  Neighbors,"  and  "Conclusion." 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOP  .  .  . 

Walden  Forever  Wild  is  launching  a  project  this  spring  to  symbolically  offer 
small  parcels  of  Walden  to  donors  for  what  will  be  known  as  the  Walden  Guardians 
Fund.   Details  were  not  ready  at  the  time  of  this  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN  issue, 
but  anyone  interested  in  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  his  Walden  may  become  a  Walden 
Guardian  by  making  a  donation  and  agreeing  to  sign  a  pledge  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Walden  as  a  national  sanctuary.   Guardians  will  be  given  an  artistic, 
framable  certificate.   Donations  suggested  for  the  parcels  range  from  $10  to  $100, 
no  parcel  being  more  than  a  few  square  feet.   With  nearly  300  acres  in  the  Walden 
Reservation,  and  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre,  that  allows  for  many  people  to 
participate  in  the  rescue  of  Walden  and  will  generate  funds  with  which  to  help 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  acquire  and  develop  other  playgrounds  elsewhere. 
For  further  information,  write  to  Walden  Forever  Wild,  P.O.Box  275,  concord, 
Mass.  01742  Mary  P.  Sherwood 

ELIOT  PORTER  ON  THOREAU  .  .  . 

Over  a  number  of  years  now,  we  have  been  asking  various  distinguished  people 
to  make  a  brief  statement  for  our  bulletin  on  their  personal  interest  in  Tho- 
reau.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  record  the  statement  of  Eliot  Porter,  the 
distinguished  photographer  whose  volume  entitled  IN  WILDNESS  IS  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  WO^LD,  published  by  the  Sierra  Club  in  1962,  illustrating  many  quotations 
from  Thoreau,  has  brought  so  much  joy  to  so  many  people: 

I  was  originally  attracted  to  Thoreau  by  what  he  had  to  say  about  wildness 

and  his  disparagement  of  man's  destructive  propensity  and  blindness  to  the 

beauties  of  nature.   He  wrote:  "Thank  God  men  have  not  yet  learned  to  fly  so 

they  can  lay  waste  the  sky  as  well  as  the  earth." 

Eliot  Porter. 

THOREAU' S  "GENTLE  BOY"  by  Douglas  Powers  .  .  . 

Readers  and  critics,  in  keeping  with  Thoreau' s  Journal  entry  about  any  piece 
of  writing  having  more  than  one  interpretation,  have  not  disappointed  with  regard 
to  his  "Sympathy,"  written  in  1839  after  a  short  visit  in  the  Thoreau  household 
by  Edmund  Sewall:  "Lately,  alas,  I  knew  a  gentle  boy." 

The  poem  has  been  considered  to  reveal  homo-erotic  strivings  in  the  author. 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  disguised  love  object  is,  in  fact,  Ellen  Sewall, 
Edmund's  sister  with  whom  the  brothers  Thoreau  were  both  in  love  and  to  whom  they 
later  proposed  (at  different  times,  of  course).   In  rebuttal  it  has  been  noted 
that  Ellen's  visit  in  the  Thoreau  home  was  later  in  the  summer  of  1839  and  that 
at  the  time  "Sympathy"  was  written  Henry  Thoreau  did  not  even  know  Ellen  Sewall. 
Yet,  Edmund's  diary  entry  the  following  year,  when  he  was  a  student  in  the  Tho- 
reau brothers'  school  and  a  boarder  in  the  home,  reports  finding  his  sister's 
"christened  name"  carved  between  the  initials  of  both  Henry  and  John  Thoreau  on 
a  bridge  over  the  Concord  (reported  by  Clayton  Hoagland,  "The  Diary  of  Thoreau' s 
Hentle  Boy."  in  NEW  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY,  1955,  473-89).   Accompanying  the  initials 
were  carved  dates  of  1830  and  1835,  which  would  suggest  earlier  visits  and  younger 
love.   Ellen  Sewall  would  have  been  thirteen  in  1835,  and  Henry  would  have  been 
about  eighteen. 

Who  is  to  know?  There  are  many  possibilities.   I  would  like  to  suggest  another, 
perhaps  less  romantic,  variation.   Edmund  Sewall,  apparently  an  appealing  young- 
ster of  eleven,  was  curious,  perceptive,  poised,  and  bright.   certainly  his  di- 
ary entries  suggest  such  a  picture.   If  he  were  the  immediate  stimulus  for  Tho- 
reau' s  poem,  might  he  not  have  been  at  the  same  time  a  near  reflection  of  Henry 
Thoreau  himself,  and  his  own  childhood  that  is  gone?   Thoreau  at  the  time  was 
twenty-two,  through  college,  had  been  applying  for  work  unsuccessfully,  and  would 
soon  embark  (along  with  brother  John)  on  the  venture  of  establishing  his  own 
school . 

The  first  five  quatrains  of  the  poem  are  a  romantic  picture  of  beauty,  guile- 
lessness,  and  innocence  of  childhood.   The  sixth  suggests  that  with  a  child's 
total  involvement  in  the  moment  of  life  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  self  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  wonder  of  all  that  is  transpiring.   "I  might  have  loved  him  had  I 
loved  him  less" — that  is,  had  I  been  a  little  less  immersed  in  life  I  might  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  now  the  moments  that  are  past  more.   The  next  five  quat- 
rains recognize  that  the  recall  of  those  moments  are  wonderful,  but  time  is 
fleeting  and  they  are  gone.   The  sadness  over  loss  is  pervasive,  but  even  sadness 
has  its  merits  in  the  balance  of  human  economy.   The  last  two  quatrains  are  the 
acceptance  of  that  lost  innocence,  the  acceptance  of  another  reality,  but  with 
the  knowledge  that  some  memory  can  be  enshrined  that  will  be  sustaining  in  the 
face  of  continued  ^hanging  of  reality. 

I  believe  that  the  above  kind  of  explanation  goes  a  long  way  in  explaining  the 
joy  and  sadness  which  adults  experience  from  observing  childhood  in  subsequent 
generations.   Why  not  Thoreau,  too,  who  at  twenty-two  was  near  enough  in  time  to 
Edmund  Sewall's  eleven  years  to  be  acutely  aware  of  the  difference  in  outlook 
separated  only  by  a  few  short  years. 

University  of  North  Carolina  in  Charlotte 

ELICITING  FORMAL  AND  PERSONAL  RESPONSES  TO  HENPY  DAVID  THOREAU' S  "CIVIL  DISOBEDI- 
ENCE" AND  "WALDEN"  (INDEPENDENCE,  FREEDOM,  AUTHORITY,  INDIVIDUALITY),  by  Charles 
Joseph  Thomas.   (Abstract  of  an  Ed.D.  dissertation  at  Columbia  University  Teachers 
college,  1986.   copies  of  the  full  dissertation  may  be  ordered  from  University 
Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

In  recent  years,  response  to  literature  has  received  increased  attention 
throughout  professional  literature.   While  theorists  and  educators  in  formal  crit- 
icism of  literature  emphasize  the  importance  of  certain  formal  cues  for  interpre- 
tation, their  counterparts  in  reader  response  criticism  suggest  that  an  attention 
to  personal  responses  is  equally  important.   Because  the  results  of  my  preliminary 
survey  of  secondary  school  English  teachers  in  northern  New  Jersey  indicated  that 
they  had  difficulty  interesting  their  students  in  writings  by  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
I  tried  to  integrate  some  methods  from  both  critical  approaches.   I  hoped  that 
such  a  convergence  might  provide  English  teachers  and  their  students  with  a  fresh 
approach  to  Thoreau. 

Results  from  my  second  survey  of  120  English  teachers  indicated  that  four  ele- 
ments contributed  to  the  shortage  of  interesting  approaches  to  teaching  Thoreau* s 
works:  the  lack  of  unified  strategies  in  anthologies;  the  lack  of  adequate  com- 
munication among  educators,  critics,  and  publishers;  the  tendency  of  many  teachers 
to  use  abridged  texts;  and  the  students'  reading  deficiencies  like  those  identi- 
fied in  a  recent  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.   In  response  to 
these  findings,  I  reviewed  ideas  from  educational  writings,  from  critical  studies 
of  Thoreau,  from  the  New  Criticism,  and  from  Reader  Response  criticism,  and  I 
wrote  a  unit  of  lessons  for  "civil  Disobedience"  and  "Walden."   These  lessons 
are  unified  through  a  focus  upon  Thoreau' s  questioning  of  authority  theme  and 
seven  formal  elements  that  support  this  theme. 

I  applied  these  lessons  with  56  sophomore  Honors  English  students  at  Riverdell 
Regional  High  School  in  New  Jersey  during  January  of  1984.   To  gather  data,  I 
used  several  instruments  from  ethnographic  research.   These  included  personal  ob- 
servations, student  writings,  and  interviews. 

A  major  implication  of  this  study  is  that  a  fusion  of  New  Criticism  and  Reader 
Response  Criticism  may  be  available  in  practice  although  both  schools  seem  to  be 
at  odds  with  each  other  in  theory.   accordingly,  a  focus  upon  the  questioning 
authority  theme  in  Thoreau 's  works  combined  with  a  judicious  balance  of  formal 
and  subjective  responses  to  his  texts  can  help  to  enrich  students'  understanding 
of  works  by  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

RADICAL  FEALISM  IN  WHITMAN  AND  THOREAU  by  George  E.  Savage.   (Abstract  of  Ph.D. 
Dissertation,  University  of  Wisconsin:  Madison,  1985.   copies  of  the  full  disser- 
tation may  be  ordered  from  University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

In  A   WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRIMACK  RIVERS,  Thoreau  argues  that  the  front- 
iers are  wherever  a  person  "fronts  a  fact."   Then  using  a  military  metaphor  to 
elucidate  his  epistemology,  he  adds  that  one  must  wage  "an  Old  French  war"  with 
anything  that  comes  between  the  self  and  reality.   This  unmediated  perception  is 
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the  epistemological  foundation  not  only  of  A  WEEK  but  of  WALDEN  and  Whitman's 
"Song  of  Myself."   In  these  three  major  works,  the  authors'  direct  apprehension 
of  reality  may  be  labeled  realism,  not  in  the  literary  sense  of  that  word,  which 
normally  implies  social  realism,  but  in  a  radical,  psychological  sense. 

The  "Old  French  war"  which  engages  Whitman  and  Thoreau  is  largely  a  mental  one. 
To  gain  an  unmediated  perception  of  reality,  Whitman  in  "Song  of  Myself  must  first 
abnegate  the  rational  ego,   Thoreau  in  A  WEEK  must  abnegate  the  will,  and  Thoreau 
in  WALDEN  must  retard  the  normal  sense  of  time. 

The  resultant  mode  of  per  eption  is  arguably  unique  in  the  Western  tradition. 
Under  the  metaphysical  tradition  which  had  dominated  Western  culture  from  Plato 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  nature  was  interpreted  symbolically  and  typically 
subordinate  to  a  higher  essence.   This  subordination  of  nature  is  continued  in  the 
christian,  capitalistic,  and  even  scientific  traditions.   Although  the  Romantic 
movement  is  frequently  viewed  both  as  a  divergence  from  the  Platonic,  metaphysical 
tradition  and  as  a  turn  toward  nature,  the  Pomantic  interest  in  nature  was  most  of- 
ten secondary  to  the  sentiment  which  nature  evoked. 

The  radical  realism  found  in  the  major  works  of  whitman  and  Thoreau  may  be 
seen  historically  as  a  discontinuity  in  the  Western  tradition;  however,  this  real- 
ism was  a  logical,  if  extreme,  outgrowth  of  the  social  and  political  leveling  of 
the  Jacksonian  Age.   Similar  manifestations  of  this  form  of  realism  can  be  found 
in  mid-nineteenth-century  America,  particularly  in  the  visual  arts,  but  these 
modes  of  perception  were  short-lived,  remaining  dormant  until  the  twentieth  century 
when  they  re-emerged  in  writers  such  as  William  'arlos  Williams  and  Kenneth  Pex- 
roth. 

NOTES  AND  QUEriES  .  .  . 

The  format  of  our  bulletin,  as  is  obvious,  has  ^hanged  greatly  with  this  issue. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  make  it  more  readable.   Let  us  know  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  remembering  that  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  type,  we  inevitably  reduce 
the  amount  of  contents. 

Necrology:  Eleanor  ("Nicky")  Nickerson  of  Glastonbury,  Conn,  who  regularly 
attended  the  annual  meetings  for  many  years, on  Feb.  28,  1988. 

John  Aldrich  Christie,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Vassar  college  and 
author  of  THOCEAU  AS  WORLD  TCAVELE^,  on  Sept.  18,  1987. 

Massacnusetts  State  Senator  James  DeNormandie  of  Lincoln,  Mass.,  who 
for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  Walden  Pond. 

J.  Parker  Huber  (35  Western  Ave.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  05301),  author  of  THE  WILD- 
EST COUNTPY,  conducts  one-day  tours  of  Thoreau' s  Mt.  Monadnock  on  request. 

Thomas  B landing  has  been  appointed  to  the  Walden  Pond  Advisory  committee. 

Where  in  Thoreau's  writings  does  he  say  something  about  returning  year  after 
year  to  check  on  the  same  thing — plant,  tree,  flower- just  to  be  sure  it  is  there 
and  on  schedule,  asks  Mrs.  Douglas  Anderson. 

Bradley  Dean  (430  Bannack  Court,  Missoula,  MT  59801)  is  compiling  an  updated 
checklist  of  Thoreau's  lectures  and  would  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  who  has 
any  information  not  generally  available:  information  on  the  dates,  subjects,  an- 
nouncements of  or  reactions  to  any  of  his  lectures. 

Publicity  on  the  controversy  over  the  future  of  Walden  Pond  continues  apace 
with  articles,  editorials  or  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  CONCORD  JOURNAL  for 
M^rch  3,10,  and  17,  1988,  the  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SUNDAY  NEWS  for  Feb.  14,  1988,  and 
the  BOSTON  CLOBE  for  March  12,  1988. 

When  Robert  Norton  of  Pekin,  111.,  insisted  on  gardening  in  the  nude,  county 
Judge  Joe  McD^de  likened  him  to  Thoreau  who  believed  people  should  act  according 
to  their  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  but  sentenced  Norton  to  thirty  days  in 
jail  to  pay  the  consequences  of  violating  the  law,  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  release  for  March  3,  1988. 

The  new  edition  of  WALDEN  published  by  the  Punning  Press  in  Philadelphia 
features  an  unidentified  portrait  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  apparently  mistak- 
ing it  for  Thoreau! 

A  cartoon  by  J.B.Handelsman  in  the  Jan.  18,  1988  NEW  YORKER  shows  Thoreau  seated 
by  the  edge  of  the  pondwriting  a  post  card  saying,  "Dear  Ralph,  Talk  about  boring! ! 
Nothina  to  do  but  take  stupid  walks  in  the  dreary  woods!  You'd  hate  it! !,  Best  re- 
^^|4SH?Sr^epTt)liaif;t?8Rd1SnJ|Sllia:""By  Stratfglc  Use  of  f^ards,  Thoreau 


